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Journey's End 


T IS NOT EASY to write about the end of a journal 

with which one has been associated in varying ways for 
a quarter of a century and which one has fought hard, 
if ineffectively, to preserve during the past seven years. 
Since 1935, when it replaced the earlier J.P.R. Memo- 
randa, the Far Eastern Survey has served a generation 
of American Far Eastern specialists. In an unspectacular 
but unique manner it has been a bridge between the 
academic specialists and the widening group of 
laymen in the field of journalism, secondary educa- 
tion, business, government and civic affairs who sensed 
the increasing impact of Asia on American security and 


foreign policy. Even in recent years, with all the expan- — 


sion of research, publication, teaching and discussion on 
Asian affairs and despite the advent of more lavishly 
financed institutions intended to advance American ap- 
preciation of Asian art and civilization, this journal has 
continued to play a cole, especially in providing a chan- 
nel for the publication of timely but serious articles on 
contemporary Asia by promising younger writers whose 
reputations were just beginning to be established. It is 
in this fact that I have had most satisfaction during the 
years that I was editor: in the number and the intellec- 
tual caliber of the younger American scholars who have 
told me (often years after they had made their mark) 
that the Survey gave them their first chance to see their 
work in print. 

It is precisely here that a crucial need still remains 
and I am hopeful that the forthcoming successor journal, 
the Asian Survey, under the able editorial leadership of 
Professor Delmer M. Brown and Mr. Philip E. Lilien- 
thal of the University of California, Berkeley, will meet 
the need more effectively than the Far Eastern Survey 
with its restricted budget was able to do. I trust also 
that the contributions of the non-academic writer and 
the interests of the non-academic reader will continue to 
receive the serious attention that they merit. To me it is 
especially gratifying that the new Asian Survey is begin- 
ning with an editorial board drawn from universities in 
many parts of the United States and with a determina- 
tion on the part of its managers that it shall be a truly 


national and not a regional journal. Special thanks 
are due to those at the University of California, 
and especially to Professor Robert Scalapino, who took 
the first steps in launching the new journal, thereby en- 
suring that most of the purposes served by the Far East- 
ern Survey will not be lost. 

Though space does not permit a complete roster of the 
goodly company of people who have worked on the Far 
Eastern Survey since 1935, it is fitting to recall some of 
the names of its earlier editors, among them Russell 
Shiman, Catherine Porter, Laurence Salisbury, Miriam 
S. Farley and, in recent years, Mary F. Healy, who 
besides taking over the editorship during the last two 
difficult months, worked as the unacknowledged manag- 
ing editor of the Survey while also serving as associate 
editor of Pacific Affairs. 

To the hundreds of writers, many of them now leaders 
in the world of scholarship, government and business, 
who contributed articles without fee; to the scores of 
staff members and volunteers who stuffed and mailed 
innumerable issues; to the junior editorial members who 
dealt with crises of dummying, dropped footnotes, and 
authors’ last-minute corrections; to the printers, Liberal 
Press, who reset many lines of type and delayed the 
presses for belated alterations; to all of these and to the 
devoted band of some two thousand subscribers who ‘ 
the grim years of McCarthy and McCarran maintained 

(continued on page 32) 
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New Religious Sects in Java 


BY JUSTUS M. VAN DER KROEF 


ARLY IN 1952 the Indonesian government’s Bureau 

of Religious Affairs in West Java announced the 
appearance of 29 new religious sects in the area since 
the country formally became independent in 1949. In 
the middle of 1956 the Religious Affairs Bureau in Jog- 
jakarta, Central Java, announced that there were 63 
religious sects on the island of Java, other than adher- 
ents of Islam, Roman Catholicism and various Protes- 
tant denominations; of these 35 were in Central Java, 
22 in West Java, and 6 in East Java. By the middle of 
1960, when the Indonesian government had already 
expressed its official alarm over the proliferation of reli- 
gious sects, Deputy Attorney General Kadarusman de- 
clared that there were hundreds of such sects throughout 
Indonesia, while at about the same time a spokesman for 
the Religious Affairs Bureau of East Java stated that 
there were, up to the end of 1959, some 100 sects in East 
Java province alone.’ The total membership of these 
sects is difficult to determine since their organizational 
structure is so very unstable and many of their adherents 
continue to identify themselves with one of the principal 
religions, such as Islam, but a quarter of a million is 
probably a conservative estimate. Spokesmen for the 
various sects have tended to exaggerate the number of 
followers. One provincial leader of the Pangestu move- 
ment is reported to have claimed more than 10,000 
members throughout Java late in 1958. In contrast it is 
known that such comparatively fleeting sects as the 
Agama Pantjasila in West Java rarely had more than 
two to three hundred disciples. 

Whatever the size of their following, the rapid spread 
of the sects themselves is one of the most important 
phenomena in Javanese society today. The following 
analysis will focus first on the leadership structure of 
Javanese religious life, because only in terms of this 
structure can the dynamics of sect formation today be 
understood. Secondly, a brief content analysis of the 
sects will be attempted. Thirdly, the organizational 
structure will be sketched, and finally a word will be 
said about some of the contemporary processes which 
have encouraged sect proliferation, in the light of the 
present policy of the Indonesian government toward 
the sects. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era various 
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1 Oost en West (The Hague), April 26, 1952; June, 1956; 
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Indian religious influences, notably Shivaism and Bud- 
dhism, penetrated deeply into Javanese folk society, 
blending with indigenous tradition and vastly enriching 
the aesthetic dimensions of Javanese culture. A major 
conduit in this process were the ascetics or rsi, who at this 
time “must have existed in great numbers in Java,”? 
and the more famous of which, whose teachings or 
mystical practices had become widely known, lived sur- 
rounded by students who took care of their masters’ 
daily needs. The authority of the rsi, it is well to stress, 
was quite independent of that of the organized Shivaitic 
clergy on Java, whose function was essentially ceremonial 
and did not capture the religious imagination of the 
masses in the same way as did the rst. At the Javanese 
courts the Indian influences were further disseminated 
by Brahmin clerics and pudjangga (sacred literati) 
whose magico-religious function in legitimizing royal 
authority allowed them to link the Hindu cosmology to 
shifting political needs. In view of the relatively high 
degree of stratification of this old Javanese society, it is 
necessary to stress the importance of the status mobility 
provided by the rsi and pudjangga. Religious expertise, 
and especially mysticism, became a means of rising in the 
social scale, making one in effect the equal of kings (who 
themselves on occasion became rs?) . 

Islam, which increasingly made its influence felt in 
Indonesia after the fifteenth century, strengthened the 
status structure of this traditional religious pattern. The 
Muslim scholars of the writ (kiajih or ulama), whatever 
their social origin, became the new religious élite as 
Hindu-Indian influences receded. Later Dutch colonial 
authority, coming to terms with Islam in the interests of 
domestic order, confirmed the prestige of the Islamic 
leadership. Islam, as a community of believers, knows 
neither hierarchy nor a formal priesthood, but Dutch 
authority established an elaborate rank order for mosque 
and other clerical personnel, welding the Muslim leader- 
ship to the highly bureaucratic structure of colonial ad- 
ministration in which. the-revered indigenous nobility 
also prominently figured.* In Islamic schools and mysti- 
cal fraternities the kiajih perpetuated the traditions of 
the rsi. Indeed, in common parlance the teaching kiajih 
is still referred to as guru, an appelation dating from 
Hindu times. Students around him provide for his needs, 
and rightly or not the Javanese peasant has long been 
accustomed to pay his religious taxes (such as zakat and 
pitrah) to the kiajth of his village who uses them as his 





2 W. F. Stutterheim, Het Hinduisme in de Archipel (Dija- 
karta and Groningen, J. B. Wolters, 1951, 2nd. ed.,), p. 133. 
3 G. F. Pijper. Nederland en de Islam (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 
2nd. ed.), pp. 17-18. 
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income.‘ This, along with other religious and charitable 
bequests by the faithful, can soon make the kiajih a 
wealthy man. And again, mysticism had a way of intensi- 
fying these processes: though Islamic orthodoxy might 
look askance at the ease with which Javanese Muslims 
resorted to contemplative and ascetic practice, there is 
no doubt that pre-Islamic Javanese tradition encouraged 
Islam in a mystical direction. The kiajih who merely in- 
structs in the Islamic law has devoted servants in his 
students, but the guru tarekat, the leader of a mystic 
community, has an even greater hold over his followers, 
of whom it is said “that their entire being must be sur- 
rendered to him” and that they must be in the guru’s 
“hand like a corpse in the hand of him who cleanses it.””® 


Thus there emerged in Java what can perhaps be 
called the guru complex—a loosely structured system of 
religious leadership, revolving around teachers possessing 
various degrees of proficiency in pre-Islamic and Islamic 
lore, dogma and practice.* Guru status brings wealth, 
prestige and power, and the guru’s students in time qual- 
ify for a similar status. Above all the system depends on 
the tenor of religious expectations in Javanese life, de- 
scribed elsewhere’—a tendency to appreciate the good 
as homeostasis, and concomitantly, to take ceaseless 
measures (whether through ritual or participation in 
religious movements) to restore what is believed to be a 
lost stasis condition. The gurus are the principal inter- 
mediaries between the village masses and the vast realm 
of the supernatural, and their generally accepted sacred 
competencies continuously foster ritualistic and sectarian 
novelty. 


However, the very looseness of the guru leadership 
structure also promotes schism. Between orthodox gurus 





4 Zakat or charity, the third “pillar” of Muslim law, is only 
paid in few areas in Indonesia and then primarily in the form 
of rice. Pitrah, a personal tax, is widely paid, also in money. 
As in the past, principal recipients of zakat and pitrah are 
mosque personnel and village kiajih, while a portion may also 
be used for the poor. R. L. Mellema, De Islam in Indonesié 
(in het bijzonder op Java), (Amsterdam, Koninklijke Vereni- 
ging, “Indisch Instituut,” 1947), pp. 35-36. 

5 E. Gobée and C. Adriaanse, eds., Ambtelijke Adviezen van 
C. Snouck Hurgronje, 1889-1936 (The Hague, Martinus Nij- 
hoff, 1959), vol. II, p. 1166. 

6 Magic may quite properly be a guru’s “specialization” and 
thereby strengthen his popularity. Atmosoedirdjo, in discussing 
several types of East Javanese kiajih, notes the kiajih dursila 
(“kiajih of thieves”) adept in manipulating magic for male- 
volent purposes (i.e. the stealthy opening of doors, bringing 
paralysis to household members asleep at night, and other 
matters useful to criminals). Cf. R.S.P. Atmosoedirdjo, Ver- 
gelijkende Adatrechtelijke Studie van Oost Javase Madoerezen 
en Oesingers (Dissertation, Amsterdam, De Poortpers, 1952), 
p. 15. 

7 Justus M. van der Kroef, “Javanese Messianic Expecta- 
tions: Their Origin and Cultural Context,” Comparative Stu- 
dies in Society and History, Vol. 1 (1959), pp. 299-323. 
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who merely instruct in Islamic law, those who also teach 
mysticism, and those who seek to blend reformed Islamic 
with modern scientific concepts, there are often sharp 
divisions which encourage sectarian rivalry.* Even more 
significant is the division between the santri, who believe 
that they are more orthodox in their Islamic beliefs and 
practice, and the abangan, who ‘nowingly or not have 
mixed pre-Islamic animistic and Hindu-Indian concepts 
with a superficial acceptance of Islamic dogma.’ Con- 
flict, even violence, both at the traditional court centers 
in Java and in the villages, has repeatedly occurred 
between adherents of these groups, frequently involving 
a clash between provisions of the local adat (customary 
law) and hukum (Islamic law), especially in such fields 
as marriage and inheritance, which Islam has always 
attempted to control. Some of the emergent sects in Java 
today reflect this tension. 

A case in point is the Agama Pantjasila (Pantjasila 
religion) which appeared in a number of villages around 
Bandung in West Java province in the period 1953- 
1954. The principal practice of the sect appears to have 
been a kind of “free love” arrangement, under which 
men and women could marry without informing, or 
registering with, the authorities, especially without in- 
forming the Muslim clerics.*° West Java is one of the 
most orthodox Muslim areas in Indonesia, where the 





8 The application of Islamic law to the heterogeneous Indo- 
nesian environment has always been far more flexible and 
divisive than orthodox Indonesian Muslims, especially in the 
context of the present polarization of ideological extremes, tend 
to believe. An analysis of Indonesian fatwa (authoritative pro- 
nouncements by Islamic scholars on legal issues) clearly indi- 
cates this (see e.g, R. A. Hoesein Djajadiningrat, De Moham- 
medaansche Wet en het Geestesleven der Indonesische Moham- 
medanen, Weltevreden, G. Kolff & Co., 1925, especially pp. 10- 
42). Reformist and Modernist currents in Islam produced de- 
bates between Muslim scholars, which were “attentively listened 
to by thousands” in Indonesia, and augmented sectarianism 
(Cf. G. F. Pijper, “De Ahmadiyah in Indonesia,” pp. 247-254 
in Bingkisan Budi. Een Bundel Opstellen aan Dr. Philippus 
Samuel van Ronkel door Vrienden en Leerlingen Aangeboden 
op zijn Tachtigste Verjaardag 1 Augustus 1950 (Leyden, A. 
W. Sijthoff Uitgeversmij, 1950). 

9 These divisions are old in Java, but the terminology for 
them has tended to change. In the nineteenth century the 
orthodox element was referred to as Bongsa (or wong) poetihan 
(literally the “white group,” because the wearing of white 
clothing was typical of the orthodox believer), the more eclectic 
Javanese as Bongsa (or wong) abangan (literally the “red” or 
multicolored group). See e.g. C. Poensen, Brieven over den 
Islam uit de Binnenlanden van Java (Leyden, E. J. Brill, 
1886), p. 7. Later the term pakauman (from kauman, the spe- 
cial city quarter of the faithful near the mosque) or santri 
(actually the designation for a student of Muslim writ associ- 
ated with a kiajih or guru), appears to have become more 
general. See C. Lekkerkerker, Land en Volk van Java (Gron- 
ingen, Batavia, J. B. Wolters, 1938), vol. 1, p. 528. Today tie 
term santri is almost exclusively used. 

10 Java Bode (Djakarta), October 9, 1954. 
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tradition of the Islamic marriage (nikaah) and the 
participation of mosque personnel, or else of a kiajih, in 
it was long widely accepted. But a variety of forces have 
combined to weaken these traditions and practices. For 
one thing the political overtones of the conflict between 
santri and abangan became more pronounced in the 
period after 1949, when Indonesia formally attained its 
independence. Specifically, this conflict involved the 
constitutional structure of the Indonesian state: more 
orthodox Indonesian Muslims favored explicit recogni- 
tion of Islamic law in the constitution, if not recognition 
of Indonesia as an “Islamic state.” Secular and abangan 
Indonesians, and those of other faiths (e.g. the three 
million Christians), opposed this, urging in effect a 
separation of church and state. The views of the latter 
found a point of orientation in the so-called Pantjasila, 
or “Five Pillars” of the Indonesian State, developed by 
President Sukarno, and since then the santri-abangan 
conflict, long reflected in the hukum-adat antithesis, has 
also been a struggle between devotees of an Islamic or a 
“Pantjasila state.”™ 

In parts of West Java this conflict expressed itself in 
a desire of some groups to break the hold of kiajih and 
gurus on family and inheritance law altogether, and 
“Pantjasila” was raised as a slogan of social as well as 
political freedom, and as a symbol of a pre-Islamic na- 
tivistic identity of the Indonesian. This was the context in 
which the Agama Pantjasila operated. But the deter- 
mined opposition of kiajihs in West Java, as well as of 
officials of the national government, soon limited the 
scope of the movement, and in a number of villages 
“Pantjasila” marriages were subsequently legitimized by 
state registry and Muslim ceremony. Two leaders of the 
sect were later described as having developed a new “na- 
tional” marriage ceremony, but with their arrest the sect 
collapsed. However, it is not only the santri-abangan con- 
flict that bears on the Agama Pantjasila. The socially 
disorganizing effect of the rapid urbanization of parts of 
West Java, especially around such overcrowded cities as 
Djakarta and Bandung, should also be considered, for 
everywhere the orthodox santri element encounters an 
advancing secularism, essentially Western in origin.’? 


The Pantjasila theme also occurs in three other sects, 





11 On Pantjasila see Sukarno, “Lahirnja Pantjasila” (The 
Birth of Pantjasila). An Outline of the Five Principles of the 
Indonesian State (Djakarta, Ministry of Information 1952 
and Pantjasila Sebagai Dasar Negara (Djakarta, Kementerian 
Penerangan, 1958), 2 vols. The five principles of Pantjasila 
are: belief in God, nationalism, democracy, social justice and 
humanism. For the Islamic State argument see especially Z. A 
Ahmad, Membentuk Negara Islam (Djakarta, Penerbit Wid- 
jaja, 1956), esp. p. 6., Isa M. Anshary, Ummat Islam Meng- 
hadapi Pemilihan Umum (Surabaya, Hasan Aidid, 1953), esp 
p. 8 and K. A. Hakim, Konsepsi Asasi Tata Negara Islam 
(Djakarta, Fa Sudjas, s. a.). 
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the Pantja Setia (Pasti), the Persatuan Poso Sedjati, 
both of which first appeared in East Java around 1951,* 
and the Sapta Darma, which first appeared in South 
Sumatra in 1960 and has spread to Java.* The first was 
initiated by a high school teacher in the city of Banju- 
wangi and centered on the belief that the “Five Pillars” 
of the Pantjasila should be regarded as “Five Loyalties” 
(Pantja Setia) or specific religious duties.** Thus, the 
belief in God, the first “Pillar” of Pantjasila, entails the 
demand to be “righteous;” the “Pillar” of nationalism 
demands display of energy, prowess and hard work; 
democracy is interpreted to mean that one must be 
patient and seek the path of compromise with others; 
social justice means the obligation to be charitable and 
not to hunt selfishly for riches; while humanism is inter- 
preted essentially as tjintah asih (“divine love”), or 
identification with the world—an old Javanese mystical 
concept. “Pasti” has no formal ritual except for indivi- 
dual prayer and it has no real organizational structure 
for its followers, who merely gather together in one 
another’s homes for reflection and discussion as the need 
arises. From Banjuwangi “Pasti” spread both eastward 
to the island of Bali and westward to the city of Sura- 
baya. Its membership today is estimated at about 5,000. 
“Pasti” tries to be a sect for the marhaen (common 
man), but it has attracted primarily a lower middle class 
urban following, with a scattering of devotees among 
civil servants. 

More mystical is the “Movement of the True Belief” 
(Persatuan Poso Sedjati) led by Hartojo Hardjasumarto, 
a descendant of the lesser Javanese nobility and a former 
civil servant. In the Persatuan the emphasis is on the 
development of a “national harmony of life,” based on 
the Pantjasila, and to be written into the constitution of 
the Republic. The new “national harmony” is avowedly 
monistic: reality is one, and men share an identical es- 
sence; the sources of human experience are one and the 





12 On the processes of social disorganization in the West 
Java countryside see e.g. Takdir Alisjahbana, “De Botsing van 
Oost en West,” pp. 52-56 in G. H. van der Kolff (ed.), Sticusa 
Jaarboek 1950 (Amsterdam, J. M. Meulenhoff, 1950). 

13 Daftar Aliran-Aliran Kejakinan dan Kepertjajaan liluar 
Agama Islam, Kristen, Protestant-Katolik (Djakarta, Kemen- 
terian Agama, 1952), and Walter B. Sidjabat, Religious Toler- 
ance and the Christian Faith. A Study Concerning the Concept 
of Divine Omnipotence in the Indonesian Constitution in the 
Light of Islam and Christianity (Unpublished Th. D. Disserta- 
tion. Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J., 1960), 
p. 32. 

14 Indonesian Observer, June 17, 1960. 

15 The terms Pantja Setia and Pantjasila, especially when 
used in a religious connection, are of course of Sanskrit origin, 
and figure prominently in a variety of Javanese religious tracts. 
Sukarno too developed a Pantja Setia for the nation, consisting 
of loyalty to God, to parents, country, one’s teachers, and one’s 
own group (in that order), but he had not elevated them into 
1 separate religious sect. 
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critical moments of their existence (e.g. birth, marriage, 
death) are the same; all men conceptualize but their 
concepts, however different, are based on the same types 
of sensory experience.’* Pantjasila therefore is a monistic 
frame, designed to bring men together in the fulfillment 
of their common biological and socio-psychological needs. 
Only in this way can debilitating ethnic and religious 
differences that now plague the country be overcome. 
So argues Hartojo. Thus far the movement has been 
confined to wealthier peasants and urban traders, though 
a measure of popularity among the lesser Javanese aristo- 
cracy should probably also be regarded as significant. 
Though it had its inception in East Java, the sect has 
recently tended to concentrate its activities in Central 
Java. As in the case of “Pasti”, there is no actual ritual 
save individual devotion and regular musjawarah (com- 
mon deliberation) between devotees. 

The sect of Sapta Darma (Seven Duties or Command- 
ments) was founded by an Indonesian infantry officer, 
Soesmiarto, at Palembang (South Sumatra) in 1960 and 
today claims to have 10,000 followers in South Sumatra 
alone. Though the movement was founded outside Java, 
its founder is Javanese and Javanese religious themes 
predominate. The sect’s “Seven Duties” are (1) obedi- 
ence to “Pantjasila Allah,” (2) to promise not to violate 
state laws, (3) actively to strive for the development of 
the state and nation, (4) to help one’s fellow man out 
of pure and selfless motives, (5) to live confidently and 
with self reliance, (6) to be imbued with good morals 
and character, and (7) to be convinced “that the world 
is not eternally fixed but is always changing.” The con- 
cept of “Pantjasila Allah,” abhorrent to an orthodox 
Muslim, is obviously an attempt to solve the controversy 
between Pantjasila and Islamic state adherents in typical- 
ly Javanese eclectic fashion, while the other duties indi- 
cate the vague ethical precepts peculiar to the monistic 
world view of the abangan element. The elements of 
nationalism and of the need to understand a world of 
change are comparatively novel, however. Sapta Darma 
has some following among Javanese colonists and mi- 
grants in South Sumatra, but its membership seems 
largely to be urban and is composed of petty traders and 
lower administrators. Other religious beliefs of whatever 
denominational persuasion are held to be quite compat- 
ible with the sect, and meetings have primarily the na- 
ture of discvssion and lecture groups held in the mem- 
bers’ homes. 

Unlike the Agama Pantjasila a distinct anti-Islamic 
note is absent in these three sects. But there are also 





16 These monistic concepts are deeply rooted in Javanese 
thought, whether Islamic or pre-Islamic, See e.g. P. J. Zoet- 
mulder, Pantheisme en Monisme in de Javaansche Soeloek- 
Literatur (Dissertation, Nimwegen, J. Berkhout Uitgevers Mij, 
1935) and Rd. Suleiman Wirjono Agama Djawa (Djokjakarta, 
Pertjetakan “Rakasa,” 1955), pp. 18-36. 
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sects essentially opposed to orthodox Islam, though they 
are not necessarily wholly abangan in orientation. An 
example was the Agama Islam Hak (The True Islamic 
Religion) founded in Magelang, Central Java, by a 
certain Kjai (kiajih) Slirodiwismo around 1950, whose 
teachings were an alleged “improvement” on the original 
Islam." Agama Islam Hak had little to say about theol- 
ogy but much about ritual and practice. The soul of the 
Prophet Mohammed having descended on the Borobu- 
dur (the famous Buddhist shrine in Central Java, dating 
from the 8th century), the devotee should pray facing 
that shrine, not facing Mecca. Since Isa (Jesus) and the 
Jewish Prophets are spoken of as Mohammed’s predeces- 
sors in the Koran, the true believer should utilize the 
Torah and the Bible, as well as the Koran in his devo- 
tions. Fasting should play a much greater role in the life 
of the faithful; hence Slirodiwismo recommended weekly 
fasting for a 24 hour period, during which (even while 
at work) the devotee should silently dikir (from the 
Arzbic dzikr, or “praise Allah in one’s heart”), i.e. have 
a communion with God through silently spoken words, 
such as the recitation of the 99 most beautiful names of 
God. The Agama Islam Hak had for a while one mosque 
in Magelang and a number of village prayer houses in 
the vicinity. Today it has lost most of its followers be- 
cause of the determined opposition of the then still 
existing Ministry of Religious Affairs and of orthodox 
elements, but in the Magelang countryside it is reputed 
to have retained some influence. Noteworthy for the 
confusion which the multi-colored tapestry of religious 
belief and emphasis in Java is apt to create is the fact 
that followers of the Agama Islam Hak styled themselves 
true santri, and are sometimes so regarded by their 
abangan neighbors. 

A similar problem appears in the Agama Islam Sed- 
jati Republik Indonesia (AISRI) or “True Islamic 
Religion of the Republic Indonesia.” Founded in Tijire- 
bon (Ch: ~tbon), West Java, in 1950, by one Suarso 
Hadijusumo, a former government clerk, AISRI is not- 
ably hostile to traditional Islamic orthodoxy and _ its 
leadership. According to Hadikusumo the religions of 
the world may be divided into five groups: (1) the 
original Islamic religion of Java founded by Wali Songo, 
(2) the Arab Islam of Mohammed, (3) the “European” 
Christianity founded by Jesus, (4) the Buddhism of 
India founded by Gautama, (5) the Confucianism of 
China.** The Islam of Mohammed, according to this 
theory, is “imperialistic” and should be confined to 
Arabia. The true Islam is that of the nine wali (first mis- 
sionaries of Islam) who, in the 15th century, began to 
spread the faith in Java through the establishment of 
schools and to whom all manner of miracles are attrib- 





17 Siasat (Djakarta), August 10, 1952. 
18 Sidjabat, op. cit., p. 78. 





uted by the Javanese.’® The graves of these wali became 
famous shrines, and it is here that we encounter the 
central purpose of AISRI—to preserve and restore the 
graves of the wali, pray to them and “continue their 
teachings.” This thinly veiled cult of ancestor worship, 
common in the animistic traditions of the Javanese vil- 
lage society, is mixed with a variety of healing and 
cabalistic practices centering around the city of Tjirebon, 
once the seat of a most famous wali, Sunan Gunung 
Djati, the founder of the Tjirebon royal dynasty. The 
AISRI approach is openly anti-orthodox and seeks to 
blend abangan usage with a veneer of Islamic belief. The 
Koran and the Friday prayer service in the mosque 
alternate with prayer meetings at the tjandi wali 
(shrines) ; the creed is recited but instead of Moham- 
med’s name the word wali is sometimes used; fasting 
occurs more frequently and the Koran and hadith may 
be used for purposes of divination. The sect is still in- 
fluential around Tjirebon although the orthodox element 
has made determined efforts to combat its influence. 
Most of the followers are villagers and laborers, with an 
occasional clerical worker. 

The new sects of Java, however, are not necessarily 
Islamic or reactions to Islam. An important category 
comprises semi-mystical groups, which hold to the lofty 
monistic-pantheistic beliefs at one time current in the 
religious life of the princely courts. These cults are not 
abangan in orientation, although they do utilize anim- 
istic concepts that are also found in the Javanese country- 
side. One of the most popular, which has grown into a 
nationwide movement, is the Pagujuban Ngesti Tunggal 
(Pangestu) or “movement which strives toward unity.” 
It is the result of the mystical speculations of three 
Javanese noblemen (of whom Raden Sunarto Mertowar- 
dojo was probably the most important) during the 
1930’s. ““Pangestu” ideology is filled with ancient and 
much used concepts of Javanese mysticism, blended 
together in a comparatively novel way.*° The ultimate 
reality is considered a force called Suksma Kawekas 
(“the highest level of life”), of which man’s soul is but 
a spark. Created reality consists of the four elements of 
air, fire, water and earth, whose interaction is directed 
by the force of the Suksma Sedjati or “planning agent” 
of the Suksma Kawekas. What man calls God is but a 
name for the boundless creating and recreating force of 
Suksma Kawekas. Man is so constituted that he possesses 


the means of entering directly into communication with 


the Kawekas, and to join the timeless and matterless cen- 





19 On the wali see H. J. de Graaf, Geschiedenis van Indo- 
nesié (The Hague and Bandung, W. van Hoeve, 1949), pp. 
80-86. 

20 A detailed analysis of “Pangestu” concepts, especially in 
relation to mental health, appears in Sumatri Hardjoprakoso, 
Indonesisch Mensbeeld als Basis ener Psycho-therapie (Disser- 
tation, University of Leyden, 1956). 
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ter of Kawekas is “the set purpose for man and man- 
kind.” Il] health and unhappiness lie in a willed mis- 
direction of human purpose, such as in attachments to 
the material world, whereas the true development of 
man is seen as a transition from “the biological to the 
spiritual,” and from “the collectively unconscious to the 
collectively conscious” of man. By means of individual 
asceticism, prayer and study of devotional tracts pub- 
lished by the movement, the transition becomes possible. 
There are no formal leaders of “Pangestu” and centers 
consist of members’ houses where literature about the 
movement is available at low cost. Lately the movement 
appears to have become more conscious of the world. 
Recently, a dasa sila, or “ten point moral code” has been 
developed for the membership, which includes unstinted 
devotion to Suksma Kawekas, Suksma Sedjati, respect 
for the laws “of the country in which one lives,” loyalty 
to one’s country’s ideals, respect for parents, older 
brothers and sisters, for the teacher, for “the moral code 
of one’s group,” for one’s neighbor and “for all religions.” 
On recent occasions “Pangestu” devotees have also an- 
nounced that their belief represents a true synthesis of 
Christianity and Islam.** The eclecticism and monism, 
which are characteristic of the traditional religious out- 
look both at the more sophisticated level of the aristo- 
cracy, and at the more animistic level of the village 
masses, is quite evident in the movement. Though ortho- 
dox Muslims, as might be expected, have branded 
“Pangestu” as heretical in its claims, it is one of the most 
flourishing new sects today, with a wide audience among 
the better educated and traditional aristocracy. 

Similar in approach and emphasis is the Subud 
movement, the only recent Javanese sect which has ac- 
quired an international character and which has opened 
up centers in a number of U.S. and European cities.** 
The term Subud, like so many other names for the new 
sects, is an acrostic standing for the Sanskrit phrase 
Susila Budhi Dharma, or “the rightly lived life of mai 
according to God’s law.” This phrase is also the title of 
a lengthy mystical poem written in the late 1940’s by 
Subud’s founder, Mohammed Subuh Sumohadiwijojo, 
more commonly known as Pak (“father”) Subuh. In his 
twenties Subuh experienced various visions, producing 
an “inward working”, and in due time founded his own 
center in Djokjakarta. Thanks to his travels about the 
world and the conversion of a well-known British actress, 
the movement has steadily gained adherents. Subuh’s 
doctrine is a monistic eschatology. Subud itself, accord- 
ing to its founder, means “that which proceeds from 
God returns to God,” and its practical application is to 





21 Indonesian Observer, January 19, 1959. 

22 Good introductions to Subud are Stuart Grayson, An 
Introduction to Subud (New York, The New Subud Commit- 
tee, 1959) and J. G. Bennett, Concerning Subud (New York, 
University Books, 1959). 
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be found in a typically Javanese classification scheme 
symbolized by the Subud emblem, which consists of 
seven concentric circles cut by seven radial lines making 
for “forty nine different states, stages or conditions.” 
The seven circles signify seven spheres of life or mani- 
festations of power, from the supreme power of God to 
the limited power of matter in creation. As in “Pan- 
gestu,” man’s task in Subud is to move from the lower 
levels of power to the highest, where man’s will “is 
wholly united with the will of God.” Monistic identifi- 
cation is carried to great lengths in Subud: vegetable 
and animal “essences” shape human personality and 
destiny (e.g. after eating goat’s meat “the goat’s tendency 
to get lost will be manifested in the man as the desire in 
all circumstances to follow his own impulses”) and pan- 
theistic unity is accepted as a matter of course (e.g. “in 
the world of fishes there are many that serve God with 
faith, and, moreover, are not neglectful in the manner of 
their prayers ...”).7 

In Central Java Subud primarily attracts intellectuals 
and the lesser aristocracy; it is definitely not a sect for 
the villager or urban worker. Leadership is provided by 


so-called “helpers” who assist neophytes in being “open- — 


ed,” i.e. made aware after contemplation of their inner 
spiritual resources. The heart of Subud practice is the 
latihan (exercise, a common term in Javanese mystical 
sects), which can be performed in private or with others, 
and consists of prayer, contemplation, interspersed by an 
occasional lecture or reading from Pak Subuh’s writings. 
Typically for this type of sect Subud does not claim dog- 
matic exclusiveness: one may remain identified with any 
and all formal religious systems of one’s choice. Subud 
is designed to make one a better Christian, or Muslim. 
The mannered, mystical approach to life, which is the 
essence of traditional Javanese court culture, is of course 
shared to greater or lesser degree by the Javanese com- 
mon folk for whom the priaji (or noble) is still a crea- 
ture worthy of awe and respect. Given the intense politi- 
cizing of all aspects of life in Indonesia today, explicable 
to a large extent by the need to fill the power vacuum 
created by the departed colonial regime, it was probably 
inevitable that some of the religious sects simultaneously 
acquired the characteristics of distinct political parties. 
Space allows mention of only one of these, the Gerinda 
of Djokjakarta. This is a local party active in the former 
Sultanate of Djokjarta, long the heart of feudal Javan- 
ese culture. Its membership consists of villagers, shop- 
keepers, intellectuals and civil servants-aristocrats and its 
orientation is frankly traditionally mystical. It is the 
champion of the old feudal ethos, of “Javanism,” as a 
way of life and the unity between the members and the 





23 Muhammad Svubuh, Susila Budhi Dharma (Gjovik, Nor- 
way, Mariendals Boktrykkeri, 1959), pp. 331, 340. 
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party leader (Prince Surjodiningrat, a member of the 
royal family) reflects the ancient mystical bonds between 
subject and king and man and God. Charismatic themes 
(so strong in Javanese cultural experience) animate the 
Gerinda’s objective too; members hope for the restora- 
tion of the ancient Javanese kingdoms in all their glory 
by means of the saviour or “Just King” (Ratu Adil) of 
old. But though political in operation the structure and 
conceptual framework of Gerinda is religiously secta- 
rian.** As a political organization the Gerinda has active- 
ly participated in local elections. 

From the point of view of their organizational struc- 
ture and ideological orientation the above sects may be 
divided into three groups: (1) those, such as “Pangestu” 
or Subud, which are continuations of, or new elabora- 
tions on, traditional mystical patterns emanating from 
the Javanese courts and propagated largely but not ex- 
clusively by the aristocracy; (2) sects like Agama Islam 
Hak or AISRI, which are reactions to Islamic orthodoxy 
and seek to capture the “true Islam;” and (3) sects with 
a Pantjasila theme, reflecting a pre-Islamic cultural 
dimension in Java, derived both from the courts and 
from the village patterns, but now also focused on 
modern secular and nationalistic objectives. The first 
group tends to have more formal organization, with 
special classes or meetings for the younger folk and for 
neophytes, with an acknowledged circle of local leaders 
(e.g. the “helpers” of Subud) and with some kind of 
central administrative board, The first category of sects 
also tends to set greater store by status gradations, re- 
flecting different degrees of proficiency in mystical prac- 
tice and devotion.*® Usually decentralized, this first cate- 
gory tends to publish the greater quantity of tracts or 
irregularly appearing magazines. Ideologically they are 
eclectic and comparatively hospitable to adherents of 
other faiths. Individual contemplative behavior in a 
prescribed latihan, marked by concentration of the will 
(ngesti), which will allow for a transition from a lower 
“material” plane to a higher “spiritual” level of divine 
identification, is the standard devotional theme. Even 
local gatherings possess a certain formality of procedure, 
though little or no collective ritual. 

The second category of sects is more dogmatically and 
ritualistically exclusive and emphatic. These were born 
as specific reactions to Islamic orthodoxy and according- 
ly animosity for such orthodoxy is always evident. There 
is greater preoccupation than in the first group with al- 
legedly unique charismatic techniques and with the sac- 





24 On Gerinda see Selosoemardjan, Social Changes in Jog- 
jakarta (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, 1959), pp. 224-225. 

25 A description of this type of sect in a specific local setting 
appears in Clifford Geertz, The Religion of Java (Glencoe, IIl., 
The Free Press, 1960), pp. 339-352. 
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red body of special revelation under the exclusive control 
of the founder. Leadership in this second group is highly 
centralized, but, like the ideological focus of the first 
category, that of the second group is also more other- 
worldly. This perhaps is the chief distinction of the third 
category: its comparatively greater concern with secular, 
especially nationalistic, themes in the context of social 
and individual development. In the Agama Pantjasila 
traditional Islamic clericalism was repudiated, as we 
have seen, while in the more mystical Persatuan Poso 
Sedjati a monistic frame serves to stress national unity of 
all Indonesians of different groups. Whereas the sects of 
the second category seek to “improve” Islam, those of 
the third are inclined to oppose Islamic influence alto- 
gether, and Allah, as in the Sapta Darma sect, becomes 
“Pantjasila Allah,” an interpretation of God the specific 
nature of which has thus far not been revealed, but 
indicative of the sentiment that produced it. 

The exigencies of gaining and keeping adherents, as 
well as eclectic tendencies that are natural to much of 
the Islamic Javanese religious patterns, may tend to 
blur the distinctions between these three categories of 
sects. An example is “Pangestu,” which though essential- 
ly an aristocratic sect has moved by its recent adoption 
of a dasa sila toward the nationalistic emphasis which 
distinguish sects with a Pantjasila theme, while at the 
same time it has developed a new, partially Islamic, 
focus with its claim that it represents a “true synthesis” 
of Christianity and Islam. Some recent sects, on the 
other hand, are so short-lived that their ideological con- 
tent never becomes sufficiently known. Cases in point 
here are the Hakekok cult in Sukabumi district, West 
Java, and the cult of Uman and Nji Uum in Djakarta.*® 
It is also hazardous to assign definite socio-economic 
strata to each category of sects, although it would appear 
that the sects with a traditional aristocratic orientation 
appeal mainly to the wealthier urban middle class of 
traders and professionals, with a large following also 
among the middle and upper levels of the bureaucracy, 
where the scions of the Javanese nobility have tradition- 
ally been entrenched. The sects which are a reaction to 
Islamic orthodoxy are more rurally oriented, their fol- 
lowing consisting largely of peasants and agricultural 
laborers, with some lower grade civil servants. The sects 
with a Pantjasila theme on the other hand are essentially 





26 The Hakekok cult seems to have involved a strange cere- 
monial of nude men and women in a mosque, but its leader, 
Nawawi, was killed in a skirmish with the military and the sect 
disbanded before much became known of it 
wife Nji Uum, clad “spotlessly in white,’ and each carrying 


Uman and his 


a sharp weapon .. . meticulously wrapped in a white cloth,” 
recently appeared in Djakarta to found a new religion, but 
were also arrested by the police because of the large quantity 
of knives in their possession. The nature of their teachings has 
thus far not been divulged. See Indonesian Observer, Novembe1 


9, 1959, and June 10, 1960. 
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urban (an exception being the short-lived Agama Pant- 
jasila), with a membership recruited from petty traders, 
wealthier town domiciled landholders, and lower pro- 
fessional, clerical and administrative personnel. 

Apart from the continuing effect of the guru complex, 
there are at least three contemporary factors behind the 
current proliferation of sects in Java: (1) the turmoil of 
accelerating social and cultural changes in a setting of 
steady impoverishment and political instability; (2) the 
climate of political mysticism, encouraged especially by 
President Sukarno; and (3) the influence of what might 
be called Indonesia’s “associational” revolution. 

Since the end of the colonial period in 1941 “there 
has been a perpetual atmosphere of ‘emergency’ (daru- 
rat)”** in Indonesia, marked by the Japanese occupa- 
tion, the revolution against the Dutch, and the desperate 
attempt to bring domestic security in a country split by 
dissident groups. Traditional communal protective bonds 
of village life have been loosened, the strata structure 
has been disrupted to the point of a large-scale “massifi- 
cation” of society, the accelerating impact of Western 
influences has brought forth sharp reaction in the value 
system, and problems of urbanism have grown apace. 
Java’s burgeoning population impedes her economic 
development and the impoverishment of the urban as 
well as the landless masses significantly adds to the dan- 
gers of political instability. Sectarianism in Java is 
ideally an expression of “stasis recovery,” the sect is a 
means of restoring the lost toto tentrem (“peace and 
order in harmony”) condition so deeply embedded in 
Javanese life as a paramount cultural ideal.** 

Moreover, the rapid emergence of the new religious 
and mystical sects should not be divorced from the 
charismatic political atmosphere now especially preval- 
ent in Java, which for the past decade has encouraged 
the promulgation, usually by Sukarno, of a large number 
of concepts and slogans which are taken as symbolic 
absolutes by means of which the nation can supposedly 
at last overcome its problems and rise to greatness.** 
“Indonesia”, as a popular nationalist bi-weekly recently 
put it, “is perhaps the only state in the world which aims 
at consciously bringing a spiritualist element into the 

27 M. A. Jaspan, Social Stratification and Social Mobility 
in Indonesia (Djakarta, Guning Agung, 1959), p. 19. On the 
nature and process of socio-cultural change in Indonesia in the 
last few decades see W. F. Wertheim, Indonesian Society in 
Transition, A Study of Social Change (2nd. ed., New York and 
The Hague, W. van Hoeve, 1959) and J. M. van der Kroef, 
Indonesia in the Modern World (Bandung, N. V. Masa Baru, 
1954-1956), 2 vols. 

28 Cf. J. M. van der Kroef, “Javanese Messianic Expecta- 
tions: Their Origin and Cultural Context,” op. cit. 

29 In addition to Pantjasila Sukarno has promulgated 
USDEK (an acrostic standing for the 1945 Constitution, Indo- 
nesian Socialism, guided democracy, guided economy, and In- 
NEKAD (another acrostic, meaning: up- 
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donesian identity), 





affairs of state.”*° Political mysticism (accentuated by 
the continuing staggering problems of security and eco- 
nomic development) and religious mysticism thus go 
hand in hand, the symbolism and language of one being 
easily transferable to the other. For example, Sukarno’s 
Pantjasila, though originally conceived as a national 
ideology, has become “‘sacralized” and has been made 
to serve as a basis for religious sectarianism. 

These two developments have been greatly amplified 
by the emergence of an overwhelming proliferation of 
secondary associations in all phases of Indonesian life. 
To some extent this growth is a reaction to the stifling 
controls over all groups in the colonial era, but today it 
reflects also the compelling search for new Ersatzgemein- 
schaften, now that traditional familial, kinship and vil- 
lage communal bonds are progressively being weakened. 
The government encourages this process through its 
emphasis upon participation in so-called “functional” 
(or special interest) groupings like trade unions, artist 
and writers’ associations, veterans’, women’s and stu- 
dents’ clubs, and so on. These groups have, as distinct 
entities, their own representation in parliament and are 
regarded as organizations “which struggle for the imple- 
mentation of the ideals of the people,” to cite a recent 
Indonesian commentator.** The religious sects also play 
a role in this process: many participate in official con- 
gresses, they have their own badan (central organization 
board), their own officers and their liaison with other 
functional organizations. Max Weber’s “routinization of 
charisma” has, in the Indonesian case, especially taken 
on the characteristics of a “bureaucratization” process 
in which sect membership and sect leadership are roads 
to enhanced status and power—an accentuation of the 
guru complex in modern political form. 

The attitude of the Indonesian government toward 
the new sects has generally been one of concern and 
often of hostility. Though constitutional precept provides 
that “the State shall guarantee the freedom of the 
people to profess and to exercise their own religion” 
(chapter 10, article 1, section 2 of the 1945 Constitu- 
tion), in practice various direct and indirect controls 
have been in force. This is due in the first place to the 
influential Kementerian Agama (Ministry of Religion), 
one of the few such ministries in the world and long a 





security, upholding religious belicf, loyalty to democracy) and 
many others for specific groups such as the army, police, youth, 
etc. On the origin and function of these principles, see J. M. 
van der Kroef, “The Realist Convergence in Indonesian Poli- 
tical Life,” Journal of East Asiatic Studies (University of 
Manila), vol. 5 (1956), pp. 279-295. 

30 The Indonesian Spectator (Djakarta), August 1, 1958, 
p. 10. 

31 J. K. Tumakaka, The Indonesian Concept of Guided 
Democracy (JPRS: 1129-D, Library of Congress, January 22, 
1960, Washington, D.C.), p, 7. 
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stronghold of Islamic orthodoxy.*? This Ministry, with 
its various bureaus and supervisory services reaching 
deep into rural life, has long been critical of what it 
regards as heresies, although its hostility is most evident 
toward those sects which directly seek to “improve” 
Islam, such as the Agama Islam Hak. Secondly, the role 
of individual kiajihs must be considered, especially their 
influence in various local branches of national political 
parties, which in turn put pressure on the security arm 
of the state. to curtail the sects. And thirdly there is the 
fact that the Indonesian bureaucracy generally, and local 
military and police commanders particularly, are con- 
scious of the unrest and violence which a sect may en- 
gender, so that in the context of the presently prevailing 
martial law conditions severe action against the sects 
may be and often is taken. It would appear that if a 
sect is relatively bureaucratized, however, (e.g. sects of 
the aristocratic pattern such as “Pangestu” or Subud), 
and if the emphasis in its practice falls upon individual 
devotion rather than collective ritual, it runs consider- 
ably less risk of being interfered with. 

As early as 1954 the government established the so- 
called Panitya Penindjau Kepertjajaan Masjarakat (In- 
terdepartmental Commission for Religions in Society) 
especially to supervise the new sects, and in 1960 new 
life was blown into this inter-departmental body and its 
investigatory powers extended. Government spokesmen 
appear to be under little illusion as to the reason for the 
rapid proliferation of the sects. For example, the head 
of the religious sects division of the Bureau of Religious 
Affairs (which functions under the Ministry of Religion) 
in East Java, declared in June, 1960, that the growth of 
the sects was due to: (1) “the desire to seek influence,” 
(2) “sentiment” toward one religion or another, (3) 
manipulations by political parties and (4) “seeking ma- 
terial profits.”** The enforced “retooling” which has been 
carried out of late in all phases of Indonesian life, as part 
of Sukarno’s “guided democracy” scheme, is intended 
to channel the sentiments behind the sects, but it is clear 
that the sects are also expressions of the failure thus far 
of the present Indonesian national! leadership—in spite 
of all slogans—to provide a significant point of cultural 
reorientation for a nation caught in a whirlwind of 
social dislocation and cultural change. 





32 In the cabinet rearrangement of July 8-12, 1959, the 
Ministry of Religion was placed under a new Ministry of 
Welfare, but its departmental structure has remained largely 
intact. 

33 Indonesian Observer, June 17, 1960. Early in November 
1960, Attorney General Gunawan announced that unspecified 
but “sweeping measures” were to be taken against “mystical 
trends which were overtly harming or leading astray the com- 
munity” and in order to “maintain orderliness in the spiritual 
field.” Gunawan cited several “horrible” and “hair-raising” 
incidents involving religious and mystical fanatics. (Jbid., 
November 21, 1960). 
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Japanese Mining Labor: The Miike Strike 


BY BENJAMIN MARTIN 


HE SHAKESPEARIAN LINE, “One sorrow never comes 
but brings an heir,” provides a fitting commen- 
tary on recent events in Japanese labor relations. The 
extraordinary turbulence accompanying the Diet ratifi- 
cation of the Japanese-American Security Pact was to be 
succeeded, several weeks later, by a climactic turn in the 
Miike coal-mine strike, Japan’s most serious labor dis- 
pute in modern times.’ 

The Miike mine, Japan’s largest and most modern col- 
liery, is the hub of industrial activity for the Kyushu city 
of Omuta (population 250,000). Its five principal fac- 
tories which produce chemicals and non-ferrous metals, 
rely on the mine for their large coal requirements. Both 
the mine and the industrial enterprises are important 
subsidiaries of the Mitsui concern—Japan’s foremost 
financial and industrial combine (Zaibatsu). Omuta is 
also a stronghold of the left socialist Japan General 
Council of Trade Unions (Sohyo) and its affiliated 
Japan Coal Miners Union (Tanro).* During 1960 the 
mine was the scene of a bitter conflict engendered by 
the severe depression in the Japanese coal mining in- 
dustry and the irregular background of labor-manage- 
ment relations. The outcome of this struggle is having 
repercussions throughout Japan’s troubled labor move- 
ment. 





Mr. Martin, now a staff member of the United Steelworkers of 
America, has conducted a study of Japanese trade unions and 
labor-management relations. 





1 Much of the material for this article was collected during 
a two-year stay'in Japan, June 1957 to July 1959, under a 
grant from the Ford Foundation. During this stay a field survey 
was conducted at Miike and the other Omuta Mitsui enter- 
prises. Further information was obtained from the issues of the 
Japan Times, Orientai Economist, Nihon Rodo Kyokai Zassi, 
the international news bulletins of Sohyo and Zenro, September 
1959 to September 1960. 

2 The “Basic Survey of Trade Unions” issued by the Min- 
istry of Labor (Tokyo) on December 11, 1959, reported a total 
union membership of 7,077,511, reflecting a 34.5 percent rate 
of organization. Sohyo, allied with the Japan Socialist Party, 
represents a membership of 3,666,357 or 50.8 percent of all 
organized workers; Zenro Kaigi (Japan Trade Union Con- 
gress), allied with the moderate Democratic Socialist Party, 
with 826,642 adherents, accounts for 11.5 percent of the ag- 
gregate total; Shinsanbetsu (National Federation of Industrial 
Unions), of a centrist inclination although supporting the 
Socialist Party, with a membership of 41,214 or 0.6 percent. 
National unions unaffiliated with the three major confedera- 
tions account for 1,082,511 or 15 percent and miscellaneous 
unions 1,690,367 or 23.4 percent. 
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Long the weak link in the country’s industrial develop- 
ment, the coal mining industry suffers from low-quality 
deposits, surplus manpower, low productivity, and ex- 
cessive'y high extraction costs. The price of Japanese 
coal compares unfavorably with that of imported fuels. 
The belated arrival of the “energy revolution” with the 
increased consumption of petroleum has sharply reduced 
the demand for Japanese coal and further intensified 
the depression in the ailing industry. 


For thousands of miners’ families throughout Japan 
this has resulted in permanent unemployment and dis- 
tress. It has been estimated that by 1958 approximately 
99 percent of the medium-sized mines in the north 
Kyushu Chikuho coal fields had gone out of business 
either temporarily or permanently, causing unemploy- 
ment for 32,900 workers while another 22,700 continued 
to work despite the inability of their companies to pay 
their wages. A medical check of jobless miners conducted 
there in October, 1960, revealed that only 7 percent of 
the 863 children checked were still in good health, the 
rest suffering from skin diseases, bloated bellies caused 
by malnutrition, and trachoma.* Despite the mounting 
misery, the government has yet to take significant re- 
medial measures. 

On the advice of experts the industry is drastically re- 
ducing labor overhead and raising productivity. A reduc- 
tion of 60,000 mine employees was planned during 1960, 
and by 1963 approximately one-third of the present in- 
dustry complement of 300,000 will be eliminated.* These 
cuts are to come primarily from the larger unionized 
mines which hitherto have not been as severely affected 
as the smaller and largely unorganized collieries. The 
discharge of employees is regarded as an abandonment 
of traditional employer obligations. The paternalistic 
relationship which pervades so much of Japanese life is 
present in industry in the form of far-reaching employer 
responsibilities for the welfare of his employee-wards. 
From the time an employee is granted permanent status 
within the enterprise the customary practice is for the 
management to assure him of continuous employment 





3 These figures are taken from a survey of conditions in the 
Chikuho coal fields by a reporter of the Japan Times which 
appeared in the January 16 and 17, 1960, issues. 

4 See the December, 1959 issue of Nihon Rodo Kyokai Zassi 

The Japan Institute of Labor Magazine), p. 93, and Iwao 
Ayusawa, “Japanese Labor in 1959,” Oriental Economist, 
January 1960, p. 29. 
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until he reaches retirement age.’ Along with this, the 
strong pressures of Japan’s huge labor surplus and the 
unwillingness of the larger, better paying establishments 
to engage (on a permanent basis) a worker who has 
been previously employed elsewhere (whatever the 
reasons for his discharge or resignation) make dismissal 
tantamount to a life sentence of unemployment and 
poverty.® Appropriately, the Japanese refer to such an 
event as kubi-kiri—having one’s head cut off. Personnel 
retrenchments consequently are the major cause for the 
most bitterly contested industrial disputes since the end 
of the war. 

The Mitsui Mining Company owns six of the coun- 
try’s biggest and best collieries. Its 35,000 employees con- 
stitute the Mitsui Coal Miners Federation (Sankoren) 
which is the principal affiliate of the Japan Coal Miners 
Union (Tanro). The Miike mine union with a member- 
ship of 14,000 is the largest in both Sankoren and Tanro 
and its pre-eminence in numbers is matched by its re- 
nown as Japan’s most powerful local union. 

The end of the war found Japan’s coal industry in 
total collapse; machinery was run-down or damaged and 
most of the work force had deserted the mines. American 
Occupation officials therefore established a priority plan 
to re-open the mines, including special inducements to 
facilitate personnel recruitment. Before long large num- 
bers of the impoverished and the uprooted thronged to 
the mines. Among them were to be found many de- 
mobilized military officers and middle class repatriates 
from the former Japanese colonies. Miike attracted more 
of them than other r-ines. 

In the years immediately foilowing the war the newly 
established Miike union was relatively docile and made 
little trouble for the management. The changing times 
did not seem to have outwardly affected labor-manage- 
ment relations but the customary arrogance of the mine 





5 The work force of the larger industrial enterprises is 
usually composed of two basic categories: the joyo-ko, the 
pern:anent employee who is considered part of the company 
“family” and is presumed to be immune from layoffs or dis- 
charge; the rinji-ko or temporary worker is a sort of outsider 
who receives inferior wdges (although he may perform the 
same tasks as the permanent employee), much less in welfare 
and fringe benefits and is subject to layoff or dismissal at any 
time. The temporary worke;s institution is a device by which 
employers can make necessary adjustments in the size of the 
work force without doing violence to their commitments to the 
permanent staff. It is when unexpected business fluctuations 
make necessary reduction of permanent personnel that thorny 
problems arise. 

6 “Of 39,000 coal miners who were discharged or who 
voluntarily quit their jobs since the end of 1958, only 5,800 
have found new jobs, according to a Labor Ministry report. 
The report said that most of the remaining 33,200 miners are 
leading a hand-to-mouth existence. Others occasionally find 
employment under the Government’s unemployment relief pro- 
gram.” Japan Times, November 4, 1960, p. 4. 
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executives, previously never challenged by the semi- 
literate miners of the old days, created an increasing 
sense of irritation among workers who were often as well 
educated as their superiors. It was not long before the 
national vogue for Socialist and Marxist ideas reached 
Miike; predictably their greatest appeal was to the dis- 
possessed ex-middle class workers. Contacts were estab- 
lished with Professor Itsuro Sakisaka at the nearby Kyu- 
shu University. A prominent Marxist economist and lead- 
ing theoretician of the left-wing socialists, he is repre- 
sentative of a type of Japanese Marxist whose ideas and 
approaches continue to reflect the doctrinaire and secta- 
rian atmosphere of the pre-war, semi-iliegal socialist 
movement. Under Sakisaka’s mentorship the left-wing 
group gradually increased its following and, by 1962, 
succeeded in winning a dominant voice in the union’s 
leadership. The Japanese trade union movement was 
presented with a curious phenomenon: a coal miners’ 
union led by ex-school teachers from Korea and China, 
a war-time official of the Kempeitai (the Japanese 
secret police), and engineer repatriates from Manchuria 
and North China. The same group continues to head 
the union at present. 

The change in union leadership caused apprehension 
in company circles. Moreover, the Korean war had just 
ended, entailing a sharp decline in coal demand and ne- 
cessitating sharp cuts in output and personnel. Seeking to 
rid itself of the left-wing unionists, the company an- 
nounced the discharge of 2,000 employees including a 
large number of union activists. With complete disregard 
of their obligations the mine executives also included 
among those to be discharged a number of miners who 
had been crippled in mine accidents. Resentment and 
indignation swept Ornuta, and in retaliation the union 
ordered a paralyzing partial strike. The tactic was to 
order the workers operating the conveyors which carry 
the coal to the surface, to go on a formal strike while the 
rest of the miners continued to “work.” An aroused 
community prevented the company from countering 
with a lockout. For 113 days the partial strike con- 
tinued at a staggering cost to the company. Finally it had 
no choice but to give in and abandon the discharge plan. 

The defeat meant the company’s loss of effective con- 
trol of the mine and its work force. So far as the miners 
were concerned the pre-eminence of their union repre- 
sentatives was henceforth established. No Japanese union 
had ever so decisively demolished the authority of the 
employer as well as the traditional atmosphere of subser- 
vience and compromise. Subsequent company efforts to 
carry out reforms in personnel policies had little effect. 
The advent of union power also transformed the Miike 
miner into the highest paid and best treated in the in- 
dustry. 


Assured of the miners’ loyalty the union leaders pro- 
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ceeded to implement concepts which had hitherto existed 
as untried abstractions. An inchoate radicalism unleash- 
ed a succession of anti-employer offensives designed to 
heighten class consciousness. (Paradoxically they con- 
tinued to negotiate with company representatives on 
wage and welfare matters within the traditional pater- 
nalistic framework.) Trade union solidarity was to be in- 
stilled by means of a rudimentary “mass struggle.” It 
was not long before productivity at the modern Miike 
mine plunged to a national low and the company sank 
ever deeper into deficit operations. 

Backed by the prodigious power of the Mitsui concern, 
the management decided on a showdown. In August, 
1959, it proposed to Sankoren the voluntary retirement 
(with severance allowances) of approximately 5,000 of 
their 35,000 employees, including more than 2,000 from 
the Miike mine. The cutbacks at Miike were made im- 
perative because of an agreement the company was 
forced into following the 1953 fiasco: in the event of an 
employee’s death or his retirement because of old age, 
illness or injury, the management was obliged to replace 
him with his wife, son or brother. While this agreement 
covered all six Mitsui mines, orly at Miike was it strictly 
enforced by the union, with the result that employment 
there was maintained at a disproportionately high level. 

Initially Sankoren opposed the company plan, but 
after repeated bargaining sessions, the federation tacitly 
agreed not to interfere with the company’s enlistment of 
voluntary retirements. The Miike local, however, re- 
mained adamant. The required number of volunteers 
were obtained at the five mines while only 1,000 were 
secured at Miike. In November the company issued dis- 
missal notices to 1,277 additional Miike employees, in- 
civding 300 union activists who were termed “produc- 
tion obstructionists.” In retaliation the Miike union 
ordered its members to strike on Tuesdays and Fridays. 


The respective positions of the disputants had crystal- 
lized: the company contended that the discharge of the 
1,277, including numerous union leaders, “was necessary 
for the reconstruction of the Mitsui Mining Company,” 
while Tanro termed “the unilateral discharge by nomi- 
nation” as an unfair labor practice which aimed at “total 
destruction of the union.” To forestall a repetition of the 
1953 experience, the Miike management enforced a 
lockout on January 25, 1960, and the union countered 
by ordering an unlimited strike. Assured of financial 
support the mine executives were prepared to carry on 
an endurance contest with the strikers. Japanese unions 
have slender financial resources, and for that reason 
strikes are usually short. To provide adequate support 
for 14,000 strikers over an extended period was a near 
impossible undertaking, yet the tenacity and sacrifice of 
the miners, for a time, proved to be an over-riding 
factor. 
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Before long the dispute mushroomed into a nation- 
wide confrontation between labor and capital. The 
Miike battle became the focal point of the controversy 
between Tanro and the coal operators over industry cut- 
backs. The ubiquitous Japan Federation of Employers’ 
Organizations (Nikkeiren) mobilized national employer 
support while operators of the major collieries agreed to 
supply coal to the Miike customers during the strike. 
The government-controlled coal price had been reduced 
at this point, but a number of important industrial and 
power companies continued to pay the former high rates, 
the difference (averaging 70¢ per ton) going to the 
Mitsui Mining Company to help finance the lockout. 
Employers recognized that to inflict a serious defeat on 
Tanro, Labor’s most powerful industrial union, would 
weaken the entire labor movement. 

The leaders of Tanro were inextricably caught. Many 
of them perceived the disastrous possible outcome of the 
Miike intransigence. They generally agreed that a mu- 
tually acceptable settlement was inconceivable without 
some modification of the company’s onerous conditions. 
To sanction a massive discharge of union leaders would 
set a dangerous precedent for the entire labor movement. 


As the strike developed into a stalemate, fissiparous 
tendencies (an almost inevitable concomitant of severe 
union crises) made their appearance. The Mitsui White 
Collar Employees Federation (Sanshokuren), an affili- 
ate of Tanro and Sankoren, voiced its dissatisfaction 
with the Miike union policies and announced its inten- 
tion to bargain separately with the company. (It was to 
secede from Tanro several months later.) Subsequently 
a dissident faction emerged in the Miike local which 
advocated a cessation of the strike and a resumption of 
bargaining with the company. Sankoren’s membership 
at the five other mines was suffering from suspensions 
of seasonal bonuses (an integral part of the wage struc- 
ture), and delays in wage payments. This, plus the im- 
pression that the Miike struggle was doomed, forced 
Sankoren to make similar proposals to Tanro headquar- 
ters. Following a rebuff at the March 11 meeting of the 
union’s executive board, the opposition seceded and on 
March 17 announced the formation of a second union.’ 
The company promptly recognized the rival organiza- 
tion which recruited about 4,500 of the 14,000 em- 
ployees. A back-to-work movement was organized which, 
in spite of bloody clashes with mass picket formations, 
managed to smuggle 2,000 workers into the mine. Never- 





7 The Dai ni rodo kumiai, the second union, has long since 
become an established feature of the postwar labor scene in 
Japan. Arising out of severe factional differences within the 
union, or at company instigation, or a combination of the two, 
a split occurs and a rival organization is set up. This aspect of 
Japanese enterprise unionism, which undoubtedly reflects cer- 
tain cultural traits as well as structural peculiarities of indus- 
trial relations, remains an untouched area of study. 
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theless the strikers continued to prevent resumption of 
coal shipments. 

Not unexpectedly the right socialist Japan Trade 
Union Congress (Zenro Kaigi) publicly announced sup- 
port of the splinter organization, dispatching manpower 
and funds to its aid. Ironically both Zenro and Tanro are 
affiliates of the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions which had been aiding the strikers. The 
extension of the dispute into the ranks of the Japanese 
ICFTU group represented a painful setback to ICFTU 
efforts in working toward cooperation and unity in the 
deeply divided ranks of Japanese Labor. 

Following the unexpected defections, Sankoren’s re- 
fusal to participate caused Tanro to cancel plans for an 
April industry-wide 24-hour strike aimed at further re- 
ducing the dwindling coal reserves. As the situation grew 
increasingly critical, Sankoren pressed the Tanro officers 
to arrange for a rapid resolution of the Miike deadlock. 
For the first time in its existence the organization was 
forced to request the Central Labor Relations Commis- 
sion to undertake mediation of the strike. Beyond some 
minor modifications the CLRC mediation plan upheld 
the company position. The term “voluntary retirement” 
was substituted for “discharge,” but the list of 1,277 
workers selected for dismissal remained unchanged. Sev- 
erance pay was increased by 10,000 yen ($22.00). The 
company readily agreed to the proposals. 

To establish the union’s stand on the mediation plan 
Tanro scheduled a special two-day convention for April 
8. At the outset the officers of Tanro were inclined to 
accept the harsh provisions of the plan in the interests of 
organizational unity. Although by now in a more com- 
promising mood, the Miike local demanded its rejection 
while the Mitsui Federation (Sankoren) insisted on its 
acceptance. As the tormented, emotionally-charged con- 
vention see-sawed back and forth between mutually un- 
acceptable alternatives, the conference was extended to 
ten days. Finally by a large majority the delegates voted 
to reject the mediation proposal. Incensed, the Sankoren 
representatives walked out declaring themselves no 
longer bound by Tanro decisions. The coal miners’ union 
seemed to be disintegrating. After the conference the in- 
ternal situation continued to deteriorate. Sankoren 
ceased its important financial assistance to the Miike 
strike fund and the Miike local withdrew from San- 
koren.* Thereupon Sankoren entered into negotiations 
with the company and agreement was reached on a 





8 The bolting of the Miike union from the Mitsui Federa- 
tion was unprecedented. Structurally Japanese unions are prim- 
arily organized on an enterprise or company-wide basis which, 
in turn, is affiliated to a national federation. Hence most na- 
tional federations are, in effect, loose alliances of these enter- 
prise bodies in which the locus of power usually resides. For a 
local union to desert its parent enterprise organization is there- 
fore an “unnatural” act. 
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voluntary retirement plan as well as what amounted to 
a wage cut of approximately 3,000 yen ($8.00). 

The rift within the union and the attempts to re-open 
the mine precipitated an outburst of rancor and violence. 
Bloody clashes between the rival labor groups and the 
police erupted throughout Omuta. Inevitably gangs of 
hoodlums and ultra-rightists moved in to incite disorder. 
The strikers’ ranks were embarrassed by the presence of 
juvenile zealots dispatched by the extremist Cengakuren 
(the National Federation of Self-Governing Student 
Bodies which figured prominently in the anti-Security 
Pact riots). Eventually the provocative activities of the 
Zengakuren students became troublesome to the point 
where they were ordered out of town by the Miike 
strikers. Some inkling of the bitterness generated by this 
phase of the dispute is provided by police statistics cover- 
ing the period from March till the end of July: one per- 
son was fatally stabbed, one suffered a fatal heart attack, 
1,755 were injured (59 seriously), and almost 1,000 had 
been arrested.° 

Following the successful entry of the mine by strike- 
breakers, the strikers concentrated on the mass picketing 
and control of the Mikawa mine hoppers, without free 
access to which the company was unable to resume coal 
shipments. An injunction was requested from the Fuku- 
oka District Court to force the pickets to clear this sec- 
tion of the mine. After some weeks of legal sparring and 
unsuccessful attempts by bailiffs to clear the hopper 
area, the court issued an injunction and ordered its en- 
forcement, thereby bringing the dispute to its climax. 
Both sides grimly prepared for the showdown. The con- 
trol of the hoppers was a matter of survival for the 
strikers. To reinforce their defiance of the injunction 
order, Tanro and Sohyo sent 15,000 supporters to bolster 
the picket lines; the central government dispatched 
13,000 police to Omuta. 

A few days prior to the injunction deadline the Ikeda 
Cabinet was sworn in as successor to the Kishi regime. 
Prime Minister Hayato Ikeda and his newly appointed 
Labor Minister, Hirohide Ishida, moved quickly to fore- 
stall bloodshed at Miike. Such an event would be a 
highly inauspicious beginning for the new Cabinet, not 
to speak of the effect it might have on the forthcoming 
Diet election in the fall. Ishida contacted the leaders of 
the business world and convinced them of the necessity 
for arranging a truce at Miike. 

Weakened by internecine divisions and financially ex- 
hausted, Tanro readily assented to the truce proposal. 
There was the possibility that the new mediation formula 
might help Tanro out of its agonizing dilemma by soften- 
ing the company’s stand. Initially the Mitusi Mining 
executives were unwilling to agree as, in their estimation, 


a conclusive rout of the strikers was in the offing. How- 





9 Japan Times, August 11, 1960, p. 3. 
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ever, too much was at stake for those who supported the 
ruling conservative party. A truce was arranged at the 
end of July while the Central Labor Relations Commis- 
sion prepared a revised mediation formula which, this 
time, both sides were committed to accept. On August 
10, the CLRC made public its findings. To the con- 
sternation of the strikers and Tanro, the company posi- 


tion was again almost completely vindicated: the 1,277 
discharges were to become “voluntary” for those who 
consented to resign within a one-month period, and those 
cooperating were offered the added inducement of a 
20,000 yen ($55.00) “special livelihood fund.” The com- 
mission further recommended government assistance to 
workers seeking employment opportunities and in pro- 
viding re-training for those discharged. 

Tanro was left with no alternative but to submit. As 
before, the Miike strikers were defiant but the material 
and moral means with which to continue resisting had 
been exhausted. Again discord and reluctance made 
necessary the extension and reconvening of a special 
Tanro convention. In the end, however, the disconsol- 
ate delegates voted unanimously, (on September 6) to 
end the year-old Miike dispute through acceptance of 
the mediation formula. 

The outcome was no surprise to many within the 
Japanese labor movement. Extremism, immoderate esti- 
mates of union capabilities are often corollaries of trade 
union development in its early stages, and Japanese 
labor with its special problems frequently suffers from 
these failings. In this instance, however, the misadven- 
ture triggered off an unprecedented setback for the 
nation’s elite industrial union. The most immediate con- 
sequence of the defeat was its effect on the coal miners. 
The weakening of union power is encouraging coal oper- 
ators to meet the economic crisis at the increased ex- 
pense of their employees. The leading daily of north 
Kyushu observed editorially that managements of the 
large coal mines seem to equate industry modernization 
with the discharge of miners. Just how far the deteriora- 
tion of working conditions and job security will go is 
still to be seen. That they will decline significantly is a 
certainty. 

Tanro’s past achievements have been exemplary: it 
has been the only industry-wide organization with suffi- 
cient centralized authority successfully to invoke the 
united action of its affiliates; it was unique in its ability 
to order an industry-wide shutdown and to expect full 
compliance. Industry-wide bargaining, the aspiration of 
every union in Japan, exists only in the coal and mari- 
time industries. Its retrogression is now an actuality. 

With a total membership surpassing seven million the 
Japanese labor movement is one of the world’s largest, 
though paradoxically it remains one of the weakest in 
terms of economic power. Its numerical impressiveness 
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is due, in large measure, to postwar Occupation reforms 
which were, however, incapable of nullifying the tena- 
cious influence of employer paternalism, the pressures of 
a closed labor market, and the traditional attitudes of 
loyalty and subservience. Despite a growing union con- 
sciousness among its adherents, Japanese trade unionism 
remains insufficiently rooted to resist the pressure of 
organized capital. Union leaders have consequently ex- 
perienced an exasperating frustration leading to occa- 
sional lapses into extremism. 

This crucial weakness has forced Sohyo, Japan’s 
largest labor federation, to seek an alternative in a highly 
ideological and political existence. Sohyo-sponsored wage 
campaigns generally elicit modest worker support, where- 
as the strident denunciations of American military bases, 
the anti-nuclear bomb appeals, evoke widespread re- 
sponse. Sohyo unionists were in the vanguard of the 
opposition movement to the revision of the Japanese- 
American Security Treaty. The significant curtailment 
of labor’s meager economic resources may well fore- 
shadow still another Sohyo internal crisis as frustrations 
are intensified. The extremist advocates of greater 
‘‘politicalization” will be strengthened. Thus the Tanro 
defeat probably foreshadows more turbulence on Japan’s 
industrial and political fronts. 
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ADMIRAL TOGO. By Georges Blond. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1960. 252 pp. $4.50. 


Modern Japan is the product of vigorous personalities as 
well as vigorous events. Admiral Togo, one of the boldest of 
these Japanese giants and one of the most enigmatic, is also 
one of the most neglected. Togo was more than one of the 
most successful admirals of this century. By destroying the 
Russian fleet in the battle of Tsushima, he was instrumental in 
transforming Japan into modern greatness. He altered the 
Asian balance of power so sharply that perhaps Pearl Harbor 
became an inevitable aftermath of his victory. And he per- 
petuated himself, to an unknown degree, during the years of 
Japan’s turbulent strength by the teachings he implanted while 
instructor to the man who became Emperor Hirohito. 

Georges Blond pays close attention to this backdrop in at- 
tempting what his publishers call the first full biography of 
Togo. However this well-written, swiftly-paced book is less a 
biography of the Japanese admiral than the story of one of 
history’s most dramatic periods—the swift emergence of feudal 
Japan as a modern military power. 

Blond, a French journalist and naval officer, blends diligent 
research and sharp perception into one of the best available 
portraits of Japan and her rising military forces during the 
Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese wars. He writes of naval 
engagements with special skill, with enthusiasm and dramatic 


‘ impact. Under this treatment, these dead battles come alive 


and carry with them the feel and suspense of current events. 
Through Togo’s life, Blond gives the feel of the emerging 
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Japan by dramatic incident and carefully sketched back- 
ground. AJthough he avoids editorializing, the author clearly 
outlines the importance of this epoch and its leaders on the 
subsequent course of Japanese history. 

For this and his careful analysis of the naval strategy in two 
formative Japanese wars, Blond has contributed a fresh, im- 
portant and highly readable view of a vital period. This book 
is well worth the attention of both students and casual readers. 
Washington, D. C. Russe. Brines 


ASPECTS OF CASTE IN SOUTH INDIA, CEYLON AND 
NORTH-WEST PAKISTAN. Edited, and with an introduc- 
tion, by E. R. Leach. New York: Cambridge University 
Press. 1960. 148 pp., 4 maps. $3.50. 

CASTE AND KINSHIP IN CENTRAL INDIA: A VIL- 
LAGE AND ITS REGION. Adrian C. Mayer. Berkeley and 
Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1960. 295 pp. 
$6.00. 


Tie phenomenon of caste in India has always presented it- 
self as a multi-dimensional challenge to students of human 
behavior. There has been a tremendous growth in the literature 
on caste during the past fifteen years—a period in which an- 
thropologists in particular have shown considerable interest in 
the study of complex cultures and peasant societies. These in 
turn have raised numerous problems of analysis for the student 
of social structure and stratification. The two volumes under 
review describe the working of caste systems in different re- 
gions within the loosely defined boundaries of “Pan-Indian 
civilization.” 

The first of these studies is the second volume in the series of 
Cambridge Papers in Social Anthropology. The four papers 
contributed to this volume are preceded by an introduction, 
“What should we mean by caste?” by the editor, Dr. E. R. 
Leach. Dr. Leach, in his brief and analytical introduction is 
concerned with the usage of the term “caste” and the diverse 
structural and cultural phenomena it seeks to cover. This dis- 
cussion, which will be of c-nsiderable interest to sociologists 
and anthropologists, also becomes extremely relevant in view of 
the range of variation in the four systems described here. 

The first essay by Kathleen Gough, which describes the work- 
ing of the caste system in Kumbapettai village in South India, 
is the longest in the volume. Judicious use of historical material 
and careful analysis make the essay an excellent specimen of 
ethnography. Although the essay is limited to a mere fifty pages, 
the author succeeds in presenting a clearer picture of the vil- 
lage caste structure than any given by numerous much longer 
accounts. For purposes of comparison, this essay has been 
taken to describe “a typical example of caste organization in 
South India” (p. 1). 

Michael Bank’s essay explores “variation on the theme of 
caste” organization in Jaffna peninsula, northern-most part of 
Ceylon. Historically, Jaffna has faced. currents and cross- 
currents from both Sinhalese Buddhist Ceylon in the south and 
Tamil Hindu India in the north. At present, however, “lan- 
guage, culture and religion are predominantly Hindu” (p. 61). 
Bank’s paper, though based mainly on the study of a village, 
includes material from several other villages because “inter- 
caste relations, and ranking of castes cannot be fully exam- 
ined within the structure of any single village” (p. 63— 
emphasis added). 

In Jaffna, the social status and prestige of the Brahmins 
are considerably lower than that of the Brahmins in Tanjore. 
But it has not “disappeared” (p. 3) as Leach would have us 
believe. Numerical strength, ownership of land and property 
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and numerous other factors do alter the relative status (both 
ritual and secular) of a caste. However, it appears they have 
not deprived the Brahmin priest of his ritual status in Jaffna. 
Bank’s essay suggests another interesting feature—the relatively 
strong intra-village inter-caste relationships, undermining the 
so called horizontal, inter-village, intra-caste unity. 

Dr. Yalman describes a village community in central Ceylon. 
Here the caste system assumes a form in which Brahmins are 
absent; and while caste-endogamy, restrictions on commensal- 
ity and a hierarchical ranking of castes are ideally stressed, ‘n 
actual practice, they defy some of the so-called basic tenets of 
caste systems. Dr. Rarth’s essay deals with caste system in Swat, 
north-west Pakistan. Here interdependence between caste- 
groups and ideas about hierarchical ranking are present but 
the system lacks scriptural sanction. In a large number of 
marriages, women are drawn from lower ranks. Patrilineal bias 
in inheritance of rank is exaggerated to the point of almost 
undermining endogamy which in a typical caste organization 
defines the boundaries of kin-level interaction. The sociograms 
in the essay add to the excellent treatment of the subject. 


Dr. Barth considers caste as a structural phenomenon and 
thus a concept which could have world-wide applicability. Dr. 
Leach, on the other hand, would regard caste as a structural 
phenomenon but within the complex of Pan-Indian civilization. 
He rightly points out the confusion caused by using the term 
“caste” to class-organized societies. Some of Leach’s generaliza- 
tions, however, have to be received with caution, e.g. “in a 
caste society, status and security are polarized” (p. 6). He is 
obviously overstating the case for the idealized pattern of 
caste-system in his categorical statement that “the low castes 
suffer economically not because [emphasis added] they are low 
castes, but because present conditions have turned them into 
an unemployed working class.” 

Dr. Mayer’s book deals primarily with the internal kinship 
structure of castes in Ramkheri (pseudonym) village in central 
India. Mayer has successfully brought out into a clearer focus 
the differences between caste and sub-caste. The author had 
set himself to look into the inner structure of caste, and this 
work is undoubtedly an original contribution to “casteology.” 
Practically every existing book on Indian village life or caste 
merely describes sub-caste as the endogamous, structural- 
functional unit. The Hindu term jati has also been usefully 
used for some time. Mayer, viewing from within the system, 
points out that to a villager caste is more often a reference 
category. It is composed of a large number of endogamous 
groups. While an individual identifies himself more in the 
smaller endogamous group, in his interactions with other 
castes he is dealt with in terms of the larger reference category. 
The example of weavers given by the author amply illustrates 
this point. 

Mayer, in his analysis of caste identifies “three levels of 
membership in a caste” (p. 4), the criterion being differential 
interactional patterns. The “kindred of cooperation” is the 
“lowest” group, which constitutes an effective local sub-caste 
population (emphasis added). This may be true in case of 
Ramkheri but in other sections, particularly in northern India, 
such a group would also go beyond the local village boundary 
if cooperation is to include assistance in marital arrangements 
and socio-economic matters. The second category—‘“the kin- 
dred of recognition”—is the group within which marriages are 
made and/or kin links can be traced (p. 4). It is this category 
which Mayer rightly identifies as the most important structural- 
functional unit. The third unit, the sub-caste, is the group 
within which affinal links can be established through marriage. 
but with judicious care. The “kindred of recognition” emerges 
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as an important structural and functional unit within the sub- 
caste. The concept of region as developed by Mayer is based 
on kinship ties for the members of a sub-caste. However, the 
concept of region is fluid and unsatisfactory, “it corresponds 
to villagers ideas of the extent of his effective sub-caste 
population.” 

Both these books are welcome additions to the growing 
literature on caste and contribute significantly to our under- 
standing of it. 

University of British Columbia Ram P. Srivastava 


THE GLORIOUS FAULT. THE LIFE OF LORD CURZON. 
By Leonard Mosley, New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co. 
1960. 334 pp. $5.95. 


George Nathaniel Curzon was not only one of the youngest 
men ever to hold the office of Governor General of India, but 
also one of the most remarkable. It is doubtful if any Governor 
General before or after Curzon had as thorough a grasp on the 
office and of the minute details of administration. During his 
tenure from 1899 to 1905 several events of basic importance 
for future developments in India transpired, not the least of 
which was the partition of Bengal. 

Leonard Mosley’s study of Curzon may be characterized, in 
its broad design, as an attempt to describe and explain the 
inordinate ambition which possessed 
entire life, and drove him to the monumental accomplishments 
he performed. To the student of Indian affairs, Mosley’s treat- 
ment of Curzon is a disappointment. Consideration of Curzon’s 


Surzon throughout his 


tenure as Governor General centers largely around his famous 
controversy with Kitchener over the role of the Military Mem- 
ber of the Governor General’s Executive Council. The re- 
mainder of Curzon’s accomplishments, both positive and nega- 
tive, are given surprisingly brief notice. Treatment of the parti- 
tion.of Bengal is limited to the following comment: “His parti- 
tion of Bengal infuriated the powerful Hindu community. But 
the masses admired him’’ (p. 108), This is at best a naive mis- 
reading of history and certainly a failure to assess accurately 
the impact of Curzon’s rule on India. 

The bulk of Mosley’s study is concerned with Curzon’s pur- 
suit of the office of Prime Minister. It is an easily readable, 
popular treatment, written by a competent journalist. There is 
neither a bibliography, nor an index, and no attempt is made 
at documentation. The earlier authorized biography by the Earl 
of Ronaldshay (The Life of Lord Curzon. London: Ernest 
Benn, Ltd. 1928. 3 vols.) , despite its frequent lack of objectiv- 
ity, is still the most useful in the field. 
University of California, Berkeley Ratpu H. REtTZzLarr 


JOURNEY’S END 


(continued from page 17) 
their interest and support, I express my gratitude and 
deep regret that the final verdict must be: “mission un- 
accomplished.” I earnestly hope that they will continue 
to give their support to the Asian Survey at Berkeley and 
to Pacific Affairs at Vancouver. 

I write this, wholly unofficially, from a university 
which houses the libraries of the international Institute 
of Pacific Relations, of Sir George Sansom and of 
the late Dr. E. Herbert Norman, and which has taken 
over the publication of the Institute’s quarterly, Pacific 
Affairs. I am looking at a harbor from which Canadian 
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wheat for famine-stricken millions in mainland China is 
about to be shipped. I am about to work on an exchange 
of students between the University of British Columbia 
and Keio University, Tokyo, and to set up arrangements 
for the distribution from this campus of IPR books and 
research papers formerly issued in New York. The 
pathos and irony implicit in all this are obvious enough 
to any thoughtful American. As an American who re- 
tains a stubborn confidence in the capacity of the 
United States to regain the respect and affection of the 
great bulk of the Asian peoples, I profoundly hope that 
the serious study and discussion of contemporary Asian 
affairs in the United States (in which the Far Eastern 
Survey and the American Institute of Pacific Relations 
have played a noteworthy part) will now be carried on 
with renewed vigor and imagination. In that task I am 
certain that the new Asian Survey will make a distin- 
guished contribution. Vale atque ave! 

WituiaM L. HoLianp 





Note to FES Subscribers and IPR Members 


As announced in the January 1961 issue of the 
Far Eastern Survey, the balance of your current 
subscriptions to this journal will be filled by the 
new Asian Survey. Renewals beyond this period 
should be sent to the Asian Survey, 2234 Piedmont 
Avenue, Berkeley 4, California. 

Inquiries and correspondence about AIPR mem- 
bership or about available back issues of the Far 
Eastern Survey should continue to be sent to the 
American IPR, 333 Sixth Avenue, New York 14. 

Inquiries and correspondence concerning Paciftc 
Affairs, which Mr. William L. Holland (now head 
of the Department of Asian Studies at the Univer- 
sity of British Columbia) will continue to edit, 
should be sent to the new address of the journal: 
Pacific Affairs, University of British Columbia, 
Vancouver 8, Canada. 
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